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the famine became much more intense and the gravest conse-
quences ensued. But being without personal knowledge of
those events I do not allude to them further.

The wasteful destruction of trees, woods or vegetation gene?-
rally, and the necessity of forest conservancy being enforced
more efficiently than before, formed common topics of conversa-
tion among the most thoughtful and earnest of the Madras
officers. The hilT ranges in the interior of the country had been
utterly denuded of vegetation, and inroads were being made
into the forests which still remained in some of the mountains.
To these causes was in part attributed the disastrous irregularity
of the seasons, whereby the drought in some months was
succeeded by rainstorms and by inundation in others. Obser-
vant men declared that in many >places a sensible deterioration
of the climate had resulted from the partial clearance of the
forests. Again, woods would be sometimes cut down which
had retained or husbanded the moisture forming the supply of
reservoirs for irrigation. Then the rain-water unrestrained
would rush in superabundance to the reservoirs, silting them up
or bursting their embankments ; the water having thus exhausted
itself would cease to flow, and thereafter the supply would
fail. All this was duly represented to the Madras Government
and doubtless many remedial steps were taken. Still, by
reason of the treeless state of many districts and the diminution
of forests generally, there is danger lest the climatic conditions
of southern India, including the greater part of the Madras
Presidency and of Mysore, should undergo modifications produc-
tive of economic effects often adverse and occasionally disastrous.
In respect to the prevention of drought and its train of evils,
there is no subject more urgently demanding the attention of
Government than the preservation of the forests,

In the social condition of the people in southern India, the
most noteworthy feature was absolute preponderance of the
Brahmin caste. Elsewhere Brahminical influence, however great,
is moderated by that of other castes, for instance by the trading
and literary castes in Bengal, by the Eajputs the Kayasths and
Muhammadans in the North-western Provinces, the Sikhs in the